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The Office of Education presents this special issue on 
the Midcentury White House Conference on Children 


and Youth as a public service. The Conference was 


a cooperative project of Government Agencies, citi- 
zens’ organizations, and individual citizens. The 
findings represent the group judgment of the dele- 
gates and each address presents the viewpoint of the 
particular speaker. Charts in this issue are from 
the Chart Book—Children and Youth at the Mid- 
century—designed for the Conference by Arvilla 
Singer, Federal Security Agency. 


THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout the 
country.” 
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The President’s Challenge 


to the 


White House Conference 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS, together with 
other members of the United Nations, is en- 
gaged in a critical struggle to uphold the 
values of peace and justice and freedom. 
We are struggling to preserve our own lib- 
erty as a Nation. More than that, we are 
striving, in cooperation with the other free 
nations, to uphold the basic values of free- 
dom—of 


are essential for the progress of mankind. 


peace based on justice—which 
\s we engage in that struggle, we must 
preserve the elements of our American way 
of life that 
That is the purpose of this Mid- 
White House Conference on Chil- 
and Youth. 

to hel 


are the basic source of our 
strength. 
century 
You are seeking ways 
uur children and young people be- 


come mentally and morally stronger, and 
to make them better citizens. I think you 


should press right ahead with that work. 


because it is more important now than ever. 


No matter how the immediate situation 
may develop, we must remember that the 
fighting in Korea is but one part of the tre- 
mendous struggle of our time—the struggle 
between freedom and communist imperial- 
ism. This struggle engages all our national 
life, all our institutions, all our resources. 
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For the effort of the evil forces of commu- 
nism to reach out and dominate the world 
confronts our Nation and our civilization 
with the greatest challenge in our history. 

I believe the single most important thing 
our young people will need to meet this 
critical challenge in the years ahead is moral 
strength And | 
know that the work of this Conference will 


strength of character. 


be of tremendous assistance in the urgent 
task of helping our young people achieve 
the strength of character they will need. 


If we are to give our children the train- 
ing that will enable them to hold fast to the 
right course in these dangerous times, we 
must clearly understand the nature of the 
crisis. We must understand the nature of 
the threat created by international com- 
We are now engaged in a 
This will 


change the lives of our young people. A 


munism. 
great program of rearmament. 


great many of them will have to devote some 
part of their lives to service in our armed 
forces or other defense activities. In no 
other way can we insure our survival as a 
nation. 

But our problem is more than a military 


matter. Our problem and our objective is 


to build a world order based on freedom 
We have worked with the free 
nations to lay the foundations of such a 
world order in the United Nations, and we 


and justice. 


must remain firm in our commitment to the 
United Nations. That is the only way out 
of an endless circle of force and retaliation, 
violence and war—which will carry the 
human race back to the dark ages if it is not 
stopped. And this is a point that we must 
make sure our children and young people 
understand. 
x ww 

Communism attacks our basic values, our 
belief in God, our belief in the dignity of 
man and the value of human life, our belief 
in justice and freedom. It attacks tke in- 
stitutions that are based on these values. 
It attacks our churches, our guarantees of 
civil liberty, our courts, our democratic 
form of government. Communism claims 
that all these things are merely tools of self- 
interest and greed—that they are weapons 
used by one class to oppress another. 
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Our teachers—and all others who deal 
with our young people—should place upper- 


most the need for making our young people 








understand our free institutions and the 
We must fight 


the material- 


values on which they rest. 
against the moral cynicism 
istic view of life—on which communism 
feeds. We must teach the objectives that 
lie behind our institutions, and the duty of 
all our citizens to make those institutions 
work more perfectly. Nothing is more im- 
portant than this. And nothing this Con- 
ference can do will have a greater effect on 
the world struggle against communism than 
spelling out the ways in which our young 
people can better understand our demo- 
cratic institutions, and why we must fight. 
when necessary, to defend our democratic 
institutions, our belief in the rights of the 
individual, and our fundamental belief in 


God. 
wwe & 


I do not claim to be an expert in these 
things, and I know that I am addressing a 
conference of experts, but I think there are 
certain fundamental factors in the develop- 
The basis 


of mental and moral strength for our chil- 


ment of the American character. 


dren lies in spiritual things. It lies first of 
all in the home. And next, it lies in the 
religious and moral influences which are 
brought to bear on the children. 

If children have a good home—a home in 


which they are loved and understood—and 


if they have good teachers in the first few 
grades of school, I believe they are well 
started on the way toward being useful and 
honorable citizens. And I do not think I 
am being old-fashioned when I say that they 
ought to have religious training when they 
are young, and that they will be happier for 
it and better for it the rest of their lives. 


sz 
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In the days ahead, there will be many 
cases in which we will have to make special 
efforts to see that children get a fair chance 
at the right kind of start in life. For as our 
defense effort is increased, special problems 
will be created by the disruption of the lives 
of many families. 

“x WW 

We must remember . . . that we cannot 
insulate our children from the uncertainties 
of the world in which we live or from the 
impact of the problems which confront us 
all. What we can do—and what we must 
do—is to equip them to meet these problems, 
to do their part in the total effort, and to 
build up those inner resources of character 
which are the main strength of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Individual self-reliance and independence 
of spirit are the greatest sources of strength 
in our democracy. They mark the differ- 
ence between free countries and dictator- 


ships. 


The great weakness of dictatorships is that 


they enslave the minds and the characters 
of the people they rule. And the effects of 
this enslavement are most serious in the 
case of children. 


I have been told by people who worked in 
Germany immediately after the last war 
that the young people in that country were 
physically among the healthiest in Europe. 
But they had been enslaved, mentally and 
morally, by the dictatorship, and when those 
controls were destroyed—when they were 
put on their own—they just didn’t know 
what to do. Brought up under dictatorial 
rule, they were unable to take care of them- 
selves after the dictatorship had fallen. It 
takes time to correct this. The same weak- 
ness is characteristic of the communist dic- 
tatorships where the children are just as 
much slaves of the state as they were under 
the Nazis. 

Our form of society is strong exactly 
where dictatorships are weak. We believe 
in self-reliant individuals. That is the goal 
of our system of education and training— 
and that is the goal of this Conference. . . 
The country looks to you for guidance, for 
help, and for inspiration. You have a great 
role to play in holding up the torch of free- 
dom which this Nation has sworn to uphold, 
and which with God’s help we will uphold. 


eAn Opportunity and a Responsibility for 


Americans 


by Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Administrator 


GO DOWN SOME SIDE STREET in your 
home town on some sunny afternoon. See 
that tow-headed little girl skipping rope 
with a couple of other seven-year-olds. A 
year ago, perhaps, she was suffering the 
inconsolable grief and fear of being newly 
orphaned—the experience of loss and death 
for which no child and few adults are pre- 
pared. How many emotional problems 
were solved for her, when she found in a 
new home the love and security and wise 
discipline of adopted parents who wanted 
her for their daughter ? 

In 1950, we look at children, with perhaps 
no greater concern than in previous years, 
but with increased sensitivity and a new 


awareness that stems from new under- 
standing: 

Watch the crowd when school lets out 
some afternoon—and pick out the lonely 
boy, the silent one who stands at the street 
corner scuffing his toe against the curb, 
hating and fearing to go home. What sort 
What sort of a family 
is he going home to? What are his emo- 


tional needs, his yearnings, his hopes, his 


of a person is he? 


potential growth? 

He has the right to be wanted, to feel that 
he belongs. Will he find the answer to that 
Or will he go through life rejecting 
and rejected? 

He has the right to grow strong in body 


need ? 


and free in spirit. Will that right be recog- 
nized, or will disease and malnutrition take 
their toll, or spiritual impoverishment twist 
his outlook? 

He has the right to search for truth, to 
know goodness, to follow after beauty. 
Will he be fed lies, led in the ways of im- 
morality or crime, surrounded by ugliness 
and squalor ? 

He has the right to feel secure. Will his 
father’s steady employment and his mother’s 
homemaking surround him with the physi- 
cal and spiritual necessities of ahome? Or 
will fear be a possessive lodger in his house, 
robbing him of childhood’s right to a place 
of his own? 
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He has the right to feel that his commu- 
nity and his nation belong to him as a citi- 
Will his only 
contacts with his government be the threat 

f its policing powers? Or will he all his 
life deeply and tenderly echo the words of 
the popular song—‘I love the dear hearts 
and gentle people that live in my home 


zen. that he is a part of them. 


tow n’? 
[hese are not easy questions. 
only to read the agenda of this conference 


You have 


to realize how far they reach and how deep 
they dig. 

In a word. when we talk about children 
and their needs, we are also talking about 
ourselves—about the world we have helped 
to fashion and pass on to the sons and 
daughters of America. And when we ask 
ourselves: “What can we do—what must we 
do—to secure for every child a fair chance 
for a healthy personality ?”—When we ask 
that question, we are accepting, in behalf of 
ourselves and our children, much of the 
challenge of our troubled times. 

You and your State committees and a 
veritable army of volunteer and professional 
workers have spent nearly two years gather- 
ing the factual background against which 
this question must be answered. Here in 
this Conference, you are preparing—5,000 
to devote four days of intensive 
study to this answer. And that means that 
you are dedicating to it, at the very least, 
some 160,000 priceless man-hours of the 


strong 


best and most creative thinking about chil- 
dren in all the world. But that is not all. 
When this Conference ends, your job—our 
job—will have just begun. 


Conference Theme 


The Conference theme has been stated in 
plain—and carefully considered—words. 
What do they mean? 

Mine is no tech- 
But for my part, I would 


A healthy personality? 
nical definition. 


Say al! 
healthy 


One who is free to operate at somewhere 


ian or woman—a boy or girl—with a 


personality is: 


near top mental and physical capacity— 
whatever “top” may be for him as an in- 
dividual; 

One who can open his heart and mind to 
all the experiences of human companion- 
ship—to the intimate love of the family, the 
riches of friendship, and the rewards of 
teamwork at play and on the job; 

One to whom fear is a healthy danger 
signal rather than a lifelong nightmare; 
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One who knows he must produce his own 
passport to success in living; who can meet 
the inevitable frustrations and disasters and 
losses without spiritual defeat; 

One who would always choose the ways 
of peace—yet, in time of decision, can take 
his courage in both hands and stand against 
all odds for what he believes is right; 

One who can accept with respect and 
equity those who differ from him—in capac- 
ity, in achievement, in custom, or in faith; 

One who can take the sour with the sweet ; 
who—for better, for worse, for richer, for 
poorer—is master of his soul; 

One who, in the strength of this mastery, 
can accord to his peers these same strengths 
and freedoms and capacities which he ex- 
periences and values within himself. 

This is no paragon, no Pollyanna. It is 
frankly 


Human nature being the strange, God-given 


and by  intention—an__ ideal. 


mixture that it is, no one of us—and no one 
of our children—will ever achieve a com- 
pletely healthy personality. But we—and 
they—can strive for it. And the striving is 
in itself the essence of what it takes to face 
up to life in these hard midcentury years- 
or in any time or place of past or future 
history. 

We cannot guarantee to every child these 
qualities—which old-fashioned people like 
me still call character and integrity. Their 
very essence is that they must be self-won. 
What we can guarantee is a fair chance to 
win them on one’s own merits—to grow in 
spiritual stature and in emotional and in- 
tellectual experience. No more than that 
is within our power—and even here there 
are limits to our knowledge of the well- 
springs of human personality which permit 
no guarantee. All, perhaps, that we can do 
is to wipe out the most blatant and obvious 
pitfalls—pitfalls that are deep and danger- 
ous and far-reaching on the paths too many 
children must tread today. 

The pitfall of prejudice and discrimina- 
tion—which blasts not only the discrimi- 
nated against, but the discriminator; 

The pitfalls of destitution, illness, and 
ignorance; 

The pitfall of squalor and the blighting 
indecencies of bad housing; 

The pitfall of educational malnutrition 
of the virtual starvation that today faces too 
many of our schools and the young people 
they should serve; 

The pitfall of empty time, which confuses 
true leisure with the dead-on-its-feet vacuum 
of “nothing to do.” 


And along with these, their opposite 
hazards: 

(he pitfalls of overprotection; of over- 
indulgence; of false economic and social 
standards; of hothouse forcing in educa- 
tion; of mistaking license for self-disci- 
plined freedom; of shoddy moral standards 
that deny to youth any spiritual foundation 


for life. 
For Each Child 


If each child in America can only 
it is not too much to ask—if each can only 


and 


do his growing up without running afoul 
of most of these traps and hazards, then each 
will, I think, make his own “fair chance.” 

But what do we mean by each child? 
That is the only one of these questions with 
an easy answer. The definition is cut and 
dried—made to order in the national census 
of this midcentury year. And when we say 
each child we embrace them all. 

\s parents and citizens and experts—and 
don’t forget these young people themselves 
are self-voting members of our partner- 
ship—what can we do, what must we do to 
secure a fair chance for a healthy person- 
ality? 

Well, first, I think, we must seek to be, 
in our own hearts and in our acts, the kind 
of people we want our children to be. With- 
out faith in humanity, without militant con- 
victions of democracy, without humility, 
whatever we try to do to or for or with 
young people would be—not bread, but a 
stone, ‘ 

What we are still speaks more loudly 
than what we say. And that, to my mind, 
is why this Conference has its prime signifi- 
cance as a prelude to action. It is for you 
to chart the course and set the pace. 

If we can translate our convictions into 
action—and we can; if we do what we know 
needs to be done and should be done—in our 
homes, our schools, our churches, our health 
centers, and our communities—then we will 
have given our children their opportunity 
to achieve for themselves the mental and 
moral health which is their birthright. 

And we shall have done even more. For 
by these acts, we shall have demonstrated, 
for all the world, that our democracy has 
the courage of its own convictions; that we 
are not taken in by any smug fantasies of 
perfection; that, accepting the challenge of 
our own human frailties and limitations, we 
know, as our forefathers have always known, 
how profoundly this is a land of promise 
for youth and for the future. , 











ci itizenship begins With Children 


ire our classrooms democratic or authoritarian? 


Do teachers show genuine and continuing interest 


in the real problems of their children? 


Is every pupil given a chance to participate in 


the total school program? 


Do school administrators practice democracy in 


their staff relationships? 


by Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


IF OUR CHILDREN AND YOUTH are to 
grow into maiure, resourceful adults capable 
of making their fullest possible contribu- 
tions to society, we must make a fofal, rather 
than a segmented view of citizenship. 

This new, broad approach recognizes 
that citizenship begins the moment we 
acquire our first childhood impressions. 
It is complete social participation—a con- 
tinual, never-ending process—and by the 
time a young person reaches the age of 18, 
he has already formed a good share of the 
important habits and attitudes of citizen- 
ship. 

Therefore, in evaluating where we are in 
citizenship training, so that we might accu- 
rately determine where we are heading, it 
is essential that we ask ourselves the right 
questions—questions which may be quite 
painful, but which must be answered none- 
theless if an effective action program is to 
be built. Parents must look at the home, 
where the citizen-child takes on lifetime 
habits and attitudes: 
the role the school plays in shaping a young 
life; and all adults must survey the com- 
munity environment and the effect it has on 


teachers must assess 


citizenship. 

Parents interested in effective citizen- 
ship may well ask themselves: Is democracy 
practiced in our home? Does the whole 
family share in the making of important 
decisions? Do we demonstrate respect for 
the individual dignity and integrity of our 
children? Do we give their ideas the 
proper weight? Are they junior partners 
or submissive subjects? 

In a democratic society, citizenship means 
respect for the rights of others and the 
values. Parents 


supremacy of human 


84 





worried about the intolerance and lack of 
consideration which their children display 
toward others might pause and reflect on 
whether these attitudes were learned in the 
home. Do we adults set a proper example 
by judging persons as individuals, rather 
than as members of a particular group? 
\re there any habits or attitudes reflecting 
prejudice and bias toward racial or religious 
minorities which we might be unconsciously 
transferring to our children? Do we preach 
against discrimination at the evening dinner 
table and then practice it at our place of 
business the next day? 

Many of these same questions apply with 
equal force to the teacher’s role in citizen- 
ship education. Educators may well in- 
quire: Are our classrooms democratic or 
authoritarian? Do teachers show genuine 
and continuing interest in the real problems 
of their children? Is every pupil given a 
chance to participate in the total school pro- 
gram? Do school administrators practice 
democracy in their staff relationships? 

If we are to “educate the whole child,” 
teachers must avoid viewing their role in a 
narrow, restricted sense. They must guard 
against paying attention to but a small frac- 


the one thing that is vital 
is that a child have a pair of good 
parents who love him truly. With 
such a start he can probably put up 
with some degree of poverty or other 
social disadvantage, because his par- 
ents stand between him and the 
world, interpreting it to him in the 
light of their own wholesomeness 
and helping him to deal with it.” 


tion of the child’s personality, when they 
should be deeply concerned with his full and 
complete development. The information 
about children we now have in our schools 
should be broadened to include more de- 
tailed and comprehensive knowledge about 
such things as pupils’ emotional problems, 
their social background, their economic 
status, and their family relationships. As 
we <pproach the goal of universal education 
in America, the need to know more about 
our children and youth as individuals be- 
comes increasingly urgent. Acting on such 
knowledge, educators can better perform 
their primary mission: training responsible 
citizens. 

It has been said that if we want to know 
what kind of citizens our children are most 
likely to become, all we have to do is look 
at our communities. If children are taught 
one thing in the home and in the school, and 
then bump into just the opposite thing out 
in the community, they’re going to ask ques- 
tions. They're going to wonder why their 
parents and teachers haven't built the kind 
of community they profess to believe in. 
Why, our children ask, don’t adult com- 
munity deeds measure up to adult living- 
room creeds? 

In short, citizenship—to growing chil- 
dren—comes to mean pretty much what the 
community shows it means. If a com- 
munity deprives its minority groups and its 
economically handicapped of equal educa- 
tional opportunities, or civil liberties, or 
normal social development—then that com- 
munity is setting the stage for bad, irre- 
sponsible citizenship. If a locality and a 
State and the Nation each fail, in their turn, 


to take the steps, legislative and otherwise, 
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necessary to correct economic and social 
injustice—then our young citizens cannot 
be expected to act with maturity and re- 
sourcefulness. 

[he real stuff of America’s greatness lies 
in the spiritual qualities found in the 
Declaration of Independence, the Bill of 
Richts. the Gettysburg Address, and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Those historic documents attest to the basic 


democratic belief that we are our brother's 


keepe! : that we cannot be unconcerned 
about the economic and social status of our 
neighbor; that justice and individual dig 
nity are the things that count; that every 
person must have an opportunity to develop 
his talents to the fullest. 

These principles must be our guideposts 
as we explore the meaning of citizenship in 
our society. By incorporating them into 
our everyday lives—in the home, in our 


schools, and in the community—we 


strengthen the cause of democracy in its 

ivgle against tyranny. If the Mid. 
century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth can make the American 
people fully conscious of the “three R’s of 
democratic citizenship”—Rights, Respect, 
and Responsibilities—it will have contrib- 
uted measurably to the national welfare 
at a time when the United States must lead 
the Free World through critical years of 


per il and tension. 


‘Development of Healthy Personalities 


in Children 


by Benjamin Spock, M. D., Rochester Child Health Institute, Rochester, Minn. 


IN THE OLDEN DAYS it was thought that 
the job of the school was only to see that 
the child learned a certain amount of sub- 
ject matter. Now we realize, through re- 
search by educators, psychologists, psychi- 
atrists, that the child is learning much more 
than this, whether for good or evil, whether 
the school thinks it is teaching other things 
or not. 

Studies of the influence of different types 
of teacher discipline have shown that the 
teacher who depends on an excessively au- 
thoritarian leadership, in which she does 
all the bossing and the children merely obey, 
may make for an orderly classroom. But 
when she gets out of earshot, there is little 
discipline left. The work stops. The chil- 
dren take out the hostility, that has been 
pent up in them, on each other. 

On the other hand, the teacher who leads 
democratically, who encourages the fullest 
participation of the pupils in planning their 
projects and in cooperatively carrying them 

in leave the room knowing that the 


'| go on almost as efficiently as when 


a‘ 
she is there. In such a classroom the chil- 
dren are learning cooperation, responsibil- 
ity. self-discipline, not as mottoes but as 
vavs of living 

In the olden days it was often assumed 
that children are chiefly motivated in their 
learning by competition for high marks or 
fear of failure. To be sure, these motives 
exist, but when they are accentuated they 
make for hostile rivalry among the top 
scholars and for a deep conviction of their 


own inadequacy among those who cannot 
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make the grade. Now we know that chil- 
dren are eager to learn if the work is suited 
to their ability, and that there must be 
flexibility in the work of the classroom to 
give each child his chance to achieve and 
mature. 

Today there is still plenty to learn about 
the details of how to design school programs 
at various ages that will best foster intel- 
lectual development, social development, 
and character development. But it is much 
more urgent that we make greater use of 
the wisdom we already have. In schooling, 
we are knowingly short-changing our 
children. 

Our schools are too few and too small. 
Much of the equipment is antiquated. Most 
classes throughout the country are shock- 
ingly large, so large that the best teachers 
are frustrated. There are too few teachers. 
Not enough effort is made to select only 
those who by temperament are suited to 
help children. Their training in many 
colleges still slights the nature of childhood 
which should be the very core of their 
preparation. It is futile to talk about se- 
lecting the best people for training when 
too few of any quality are applying. 
Salaries of competent teachers are too low 
for the important work they are doing and 
they are seldom accorded the respect and 
prestige they deserve. 

Can we afford better schools for our 
children? The proportion of the national 
income going to public education has been 
falling in recent decades. America spends 
less for public education than for tobacco, 


than for liquor, than for cosmetics. We pay 
for what we want. 

Another sad block is the fact that though 
the citizens of America will vote on a ques- 
tionnaire for more emphasis on character 
building in schools, they too easily become 
alarmed when good educators attempt this 
very thing, fearing that the “three R’s” are 
being neglected. 

There is no point in our getting mad at 
this inconsistency. It is obvious that we 
who are interested in good schools must do 
a better job educating the public in their 
value. 

In adolescence the boy or girl, with an 
almost new body and new feeling, must find 
himself all over again. His grown-upiness 
brings out his rivalry with his parents. One 
side of him aspires toward an idealized 
maturity. The other side, frightened by 
its inexperience, clings to childhood depend- 
ence. This latter side cannot admit its 
own timidity and loudly protests that it is 
the parents who will not trust him or let 
him grow up. Friendship and crushes have 
a new importance and intensity. 

Many educators and others who work 
with adolescents feel that our society has 
done less to solve the needs of this age 
group, even on the theoretical basis, than 
it has the needs of other ages. Anthropolo- 
gists who have seen how the adolescent is 
helped to find a proud place in the adult 
community in many other parts of the 
world agree. With our justified belief in 
education, we keep them pupils at least until 
the age of 16 or 18 years. Usually, how- 
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Over *% of employment service counseling is with 


youth who face vocational problems 


Among 65,000 persons counseled each month . . . 
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ever, we do this in a fashion that denies 
them an adequate sense of acceptance into 
the grown-up world and of dignified partici- 
pation in it. They are forced to consoli- 
date with each other instead of with us. 
The more exaggerated manners of the bobby 
soxers, the zoot suiters, and the Joe Col- 
leges are not harmful in themselves but 
they should be reproaches to us that we 
have diverted so much energy and desire to 
belong away from valuable channels. 

There are no good reasons aside from 
the immense inertia of our institutions and 
customs why we cannot improve this sit- 
uation. 

The prospect that most of our youth will 
have to do armed service makes it even more 
urgent that we get at this job. 

Emotional disturbances are unfortunate 
enough at any stage of life. In adolescence 
there is a greater likelihood that they will 
be “acted out” in antisocial, delinquent be- 
havior. This not only pushes the child 
outside the pale at an age where acceptance 
by the group is particularly vital, but often 
embroils him in the all too undiscriminat- 
ing processes of the police, the courts, and 
today 


corrective institutions. We know 


that delinquent behavior is only a reflection 
of what the child has received from parents 
and society. We know that the experience 
of being branded and of serving time in an 


institution that is not ideally organized and 





staffed frequently hardens the heart of the 
offender. Yet we show little recognition of 
our responsibility in most parts of this 
country. 

It is only after truly finding himself in 
the earlier phases of adolescence that the 
youth is able to reach a more mature level 
in which he is capable of intimate friend- 
ship and love for others. Often it is the 
friendships formed in late adolescence that 
last most intensely through the best of life, 
that is, through the time when most mar- 
riages are made. 

Finally, after the other stages have been 
lived through, comes true maturity. The 
adult emerges from his absorption in those 
he loves most closely, and includes wider 
and wider circles in The 
father and mother produce children and 
They will make every 


his concern. 


love them truly. 
necessary sacrifice for them—not the loudly 
protesting sacrifice nor the forced one—- 
but the 
Though each parent’s devotion is given 
freely to the children, the other parent does 
not feel this as subtracted from his share. 


spontaneous, uncounted one. 


The good parents’ love does not try to pos- 
sess the child, nor keep him a babyish play- 
thing, nor force him to act out their am- 
bitions. It is a love that, without having 
to be reminded, naturally respects the child 
as a person and enjoys seeing his potenti- 


alities unfold. True parental love goes fur- 





ther and considers the child as not just its 
own but as held in trust for the community. 
This is because mature people have a deep 
sense of themselves as participants in a 
wider society and as owing allegiance to the 
spiritual aspirations of that society. 

We know of the 
obstacles that interfere with the develop- 
ment of the final stages of maturity. The 
inability of the world to achieve peace keeps 


some more obvious 


us all anxious and suspicious. In America 
we have not yet succeeded in stabilizing and 
integrating our spiritual ideals. Our lack 
of set traditions has been one of the keys of 
our progress but it also robs many of us 
of the secure enjoyment of life which stable 
traditions give to other societies. 

Some of the ideals that are constantly 
held up to us by advertisements, by motion 
pictures, by radio, such as youthfulness, 
wealth, and sophistication, may not be 
vicious but they are certainly not the prime 
parental virtues either. 

What are some of the more specific dif_- 
culties of parents that we see clinically? 
There is the anxiety which so many feel, 
especially when facing the care of their first 
child. One root of this is inexperience. 
In simpler societies girls and boys are tak- 
ing care of their younger brothers and 
sisters from early childhood right through 
adolescence. There is never a chance to 
forget how to hold a baby’s head, what to 
feed him, how to make him behave. 

Our respect for scientific authority has 
also created anxiety in that it has robbed 
young parents of a natural confidence in 
their ability to take care of their children 
and made them vulnerable to every shift of 
scientific discovery and opinion. In sim- 
pler days parents never doubted that they 
knew what was right. Now they must ask, 
“What’s the latest theory?” 

Why are married mothers of even young 
children going to work in ever increasing 
numbers? Is it, as they say, because the 
payments on the new house are so stiff? Is 
it that work in an office is more companion- 
Is it 


that caring for children makes them tense 


able or exciting than staying home? 


These questions are impor- 


find 


and irritable? 


tant ones and wed better some 
solutions. 

Anyone who works with parents—as phy- 
sician, nurse, social worker, teacher—finds 
mothers who are resentful, either frankly 


or covertly, about their role as housekeeper 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Socio-Economic Influences Upon 
Children’s Learning 


by Allison Davis, Professor of Education, The University of Chicago 


IN OUR COUNTRY as a whole, more 
than 60 out of every 100 children live in 
families of the lower socio-economic groups. 
The majority of these children are native 
white: millions more are from colored 
croups, or from white foreign-background 
groups. 

From the time that these children begin 
school—and more than 70 out of every 100 
of our elementary school children come 
from these lower socio-economic groups 
most of their ability is misdirected, or 
wasted. This vast store of ability in these 
millions of children in the lower socio- 
economic groups is largely wasted because 
their teachers do not understand the basic 
cultural habits of the working groups. As 
is true of the staff in the armed services and 
in industry, and of social workers, clini- 
cians, and psychiatrists, more than 95 out 
of every 100 teachers are from the middle 


socio-economic groups. The _ teachers, 
therefore, come from a cultural way of life 
markedly different from that of the ma- 
jority of the pupils. Our teachers do not 
understand the behavior and goals of the 
lower socio-economic group of pupils. The 
lower socio-economic group of pupils, on the 
other hand, do not understand, and there 
fore cannot learn, the teachers’ culture. 

It may be profitable to examine the causes 
of these socio-economic differences within 
the classroom, and to consider how we may 
save more of the ability of 60 percent of our 
children—ability which is critically neces- 
sary for our economic and national future. 

The slum child, whose own parents curse 
as a routine method of communication, 
fight, and consider the school unimportant 
in their futures, lives in a physical, eco- 
nomic, and cultural reality basically unlike 
that in which the middle-class child is 


Poor housing means poor chances for children 


{ comparison of 4 slum areas and 4 good areas in Chicago shows these conditions: 
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trained. Therefore, if the slum child is to 
be realistic, many of the habits and attitudes 
which he learns will inevitably differ from 
those of the more sheltered, intimidated, 
and highly supervised middle-class child. 
That behavior which middle-class teachers, 
clinicians and psychiatrists often regard as 
“delinquent” or “hostile” or “unmotivated” 
in slum children is usually a perfectly real- 
istic, adaptive, and, in slum life, socially 
acceptable response to reality. . . . 

On the other hand, the middle-class child 
is pressed by parents to learn too early and 
fast. Contrary to popular belief, the mid- 
dle-class child is required to help with 
chores earlier, and to assume responsibility 
for other children earlier. As would be ex- 
pected, he has to come in earlier in the 
evening, and to work longer on school 
lessons. Middle-class children are more 
worried—they suck their thumbs and show 
other anxiety-symptoms much more (3 to 1) 
than do lower-class children. But their 
family’s insistent pressure upon them for 
early and rapid attainment, and for con- 
scientious work habits, makes middle-class 
children work much harder in school. 
Thus they please the teacher much more 
than do the lower-class children. . . . 

One of the most basic differences in moti- 
vation between lower-class and middle-class 
people is their attitude toward eating. 
Owing to the greater security of their food 
supply, middle-class people eat more regu- 
larly. They therefore have learned to eat 
more sparingly at any given time, because 
they know they are certain of their next 
meal. They have also developed a con- 
scientious taboo upon “overeating”; they 
feel some guilt about getting fat and about | 
what they call “raiding the icebox.” 

Slum people, however, have a very un- 
certain food supply. Their fear that they 
will not get enough to eat develops soon 


(Continued on page 93) 
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P latform 


ecommendatlONns of the Midcentury Whitel 


e therefore recommend 
with respect to— 


Furthering healthy personality devel- 
opment generally in children and 
youth 


1. That research on child development and 
adjustment be expanded and that such re- 
search include longitudinal studies in re- 
lations and factors that affect behavior and 
adjustment, so that a continuing under- 
standing of infants, children, and youth and 
a sound basis for practice will be provided: 
that public and private agencies give sup- 
port to extending research pertaining to 
healthy personality with attention to the 
synthesis, interpretation, and dissemination 
of the findings. 


2. That greater emphasis be placed by the 
various professions on utilizing methods 
and seeking new means of bringing the 
parents into thinking and planning with and 


for their children. 


3. That education for parenthood be made 
available to all through educational, health, 
recreation, religious, and welfare agencies 
and 


maintaining professional standards 


staffed by properly qualified individuals. 


4. That specialists and agencies take every 
opportunity to foster and increase parents’ 
feelings of satisfaction and self-confidence in 
their ability for child rearing; that material 
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inquire 


able to such development may be assured. 


development, 


for their feelings, from all who touch their lives 


capacity to rear a child 


Believing in the primacy of spiritual values, democrgy 
practice and the dignity and worth of every human 

and recognizing that these are essential to individual hay. 
ness and responsible citizenship, we have come togethers 


—How the necessary mental, emotional, and spiritual qual 
ities may be developed in children, and 
—How the physical, economic, and social conditions fay, 
And having found that children require, for their Fullesy 


—Regard for their individual worth and sensitive Fespee | 


—Loving care and guidance from mothers and fathers, yg 
have a sense of the privilege and responsibility which py, 
enthood involves, and who have confidence in their gy, 





concerning the growth and development of 
children be made as reassuring and non- 
technical as possible, and that false stand- 


ards of perfection not be held up. 


5. That elementary, secondary, college and 
community education include such appro- 
priate experiences and studies of childhood 
and family life as will help young people to 
achieve the maturity essential to the role of 


parenthood. 


6. That there be further study of the under- 
lying causes of broken homes and the in- 


crease in divorce. 


7. That children be provided with oppor- 
tunities that are wide in range and chal- 
lenging in nature, emphasizing exploration, 
participation, and social experience in an 
envirornent that is rich and stimulating; 
and that expectations of achievement be in 
and 


harmony with each child’s ability 


srowth. 


8. That all professions dealing with chil- 
dren be given, as an integral part of their 
preparation, a common core of experiences 
dealing with fundamental concepts of 
human behavior, including the need to con- 
sider the total person as well as any specific 
disorder; the interrelationship of physical, 
mental, social, religious, and _ cultural 
forces; the importance of interpersonal rela- 
tionships; the role of self-understanding; 


and emphasis on the positive recognition 


and production of healthy personalities and 
the treatment of variations; and that lay peo- 
ple be oriented through formal or informal 
education to an understanding of the impor- 
tance of the foregoing concepts. 

9, That steps be taken at national, State, 
and local levels to improve the facilities and 
increase the output of professional schools 
preparing persons for services to children. 
10. That more energetic efforts be made by 
both public and private organizations for 
support of selective recruitment and train- 
ing of professional workers and for an ex- 
tensive program of scholarships. 

11. That professional workers be trained 
in such a way that they will understand and 
respect other professional skills and con- 
tributors so that they may work together to 
Some of the 


ways this might be achieved are: 


further community growth. 


(a) In all levels of undergraduate educa- 
tion, students should receive broad prepara- 
lion in the knowledge of human growth, 
behavior, and motivation which ought to be 
This 


would also serve as a background for pro- 


common knowledge for all students. 


fessional education. 

(b) In schools preparing for profes- 
sional work, there should be included in the 
curriculum through both the classroom and 
field experience opportunities for coopera- 
tive work on problems common to all pro- 
including study in 


fessional interests, 
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__A secure home that is free from want and dread of want, 
and provides all family members with a satisfying physical, 


aesthetic, social, and spiritual environment 


__4 community whose citizens are dedicated to establishing 
the values and practices that make life meaningful and 
abundant for children of all colors, creeds, and customs, 
and to cooperating in an endeavor to express these values 
and practices in daily living 

_Full access to health, educational, recreational, social, and 
religious services and programs, directed toward the well- 


being of all they serve 
—Concern on the part of all citizens for all children 


—_Devotion to the pursuit of knowledge and the wide appli- 


cation of that which is known 
If they are to grow in 


—Trust in themselves and others 


—Independence and initiative coupled with a true sense of 


being related to others 


—Satisfaction in bringing individual and shared tasks to 


completion 


—aA sense of personal destiny of the responsible roles they 


will eventually play as parents, workers, citizens 


—The capacity for the love that underlies the family and 


that ideally comes to embrace all mankind 


—Creativity that brings into being new life, new relation- 
ships, new values, and new things of beauty and usefulness, 


and cherishes them for their worth 


—lIntegrity that sees each life as personally meaningful 
within the period of history in which it is lived, and in rela- 


tion to enduring values 
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human growth and change and in family 
counseling. 

(c) The practicing professional worker 
should further his training by seeking, 
utilizing. and promoting opportunities to 


relate to and participate with other profes- 
sional and citizens groups in resolving prob- 
lems of the individual and the community. 

(d) Orientation programs should be 
planned for all professional persons and 
interprofessional groups in the community. 
12. That ways and means be found for the 
formal and informal in-service education of 
professional people and that information 
on promising practices be widely dissemi- 


nated. 


13. That an inquiring attitude be main- 
tained toward all services, with appropriate 
provision at all levels for continuous scien- 
tific study of needs, objectives, alternative 


ind effectiveness of programs. 


Furthering healthy personality devel- 


opment through the family, the 
church, the school, and other social 


institutions 

l4. That prompt action be taken at the na- 
tional level to provide funds supplementing 
those of States and localities for the early 
development of adequate local health serv- 
ice throughout the country, such action be- 
ing particularly needed because of the phys- 
ical and mental effects of mobilization and 
war on mothers, children, and vouth. 


> 
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15. That all States establish standards for 
the hospital care of mothers and children, 
in order to assure the quality of care which 
modern science knows how to give; and that 
these standards take into account the im- 
portance of avoiding unnecessary distress 
and anxiety. 

16. That further Federal aid be provided to 
the States for educational services, in tax- 
supported public schools, without Federal 
control, to help equalize educational oppor- 
tunity; the issue of auxiliary services to be 
considered on its merits in separate legisla- 
tion. 

17. That racial segregation in education be 
abolished. 

18. That it be made possible for qualified 
youth to obtain college or university educa- 
tion which would otherwise be denied them 
because of inability to pay. 


19. That as a desirable supplement to home 
life, nursery schools and kindergartens, pro- 
vided they meet high professional standards, 
be included as a part of public educational 
opportunity for children. 


20. That school lunches be provided and 
that children unable to pay for their lunches 
be furnished them free, without being dif- 
ferentiated from the children who pay. 


21. That local boards of education accept 
full responsibility for planning and provid- 


ing adequate educational programs and 
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services, including special services, to meet 
the needs of children with physical and 
mental limitations and that State depart- 
ments of education accept responsibility for 


leadership service in realizing this objective. 


22. That guidance and counseling serv- 
ices in schools, employment offices, and 
youth-serving agencies be strengthened and 
extended, and that such services take into 
account emotional factors involved in vo- 
cational adjustment and aptitudes for 
specific jobs. 

23. That, recognizing that knowledge and 
understanding of religious and ethical con- 
cepts are essential to the development of 
spiritual values, and that nothing is of 
greater importance to the moral and spirit- 
ual health of our Nation than the work of 
religious education in our homes and fam- 
ilies, and in our institutions of organized 
religion, we nevertheless strongly affirm the 
principle of separation of church and state 
which has been the keystone of our Ameri- 
can democracy, and declare ourselves un- 
alterably opposed to the use of the public 
schools, directly or indirectly, for religious 
educational purposes. 


24. That the churches of various faiths co- 
ordinate, strengthen, and expand their 
religious services and activities with par- 
ticular respect to rural areas and areas of 
special economic need. 


25. That youth have an equal chance with 








adults to participate in planning and carry- 
ing out recreational activities, and that as 


a practical aid to such planning, States be 
encouraged to establish offi ial State recrea- 
tion agencies to provide counseling, infor- 
assistance to communities, 


mation, and 


particularly small towns and rural areas. 
26. That more emphasis be 


effects of recreational and creative activities 


put on the 


on the personality of the individual, and 
that in all neighborhoods where children 
and youth reside, recreation centers be pro 
vided under professional and voluntary 
supervision. 

27. That, as an aid to the economic stability 
of children and their mothers, the old age 
and survivors insurance program be further 
extended to cover workers not presently in- 
cluded, and benefits made more adequate: 
and that similar improvements be made in 
State unemployment insurance laws. 

28. That Federal grants to States for public 
assistance be varied with the financial 
ability of the States but made sufficient to 
protect children’s personalities from the ill 
effects of inadequate income. 

29. That restrictive eligibility provisions be 
eliminated from public assistance programs 
so as to provide assistance to all children 
in need. 

30. That there be a comprehensive study of 
the present body of law relating to children 
and families and the methods implementing 
such laws; the study to include laws that 
impede the progress of Indians in fields of 
social and cultural advantage. 

31. That law schools include courses on 
family law and the relation of the law to 
other professions, and that schools of social 
work include courses on the law and its 
philosophy. 
32. That, in 
standards, courts of superior jurisdiction, 


accordance with State-wide 
having judges qualified in the law and with 
an understanding of social and psychologi- 
cal factors, and having qualified probation 
staff and auxiliary personnel, be available 
for all cases involving children with prob- 
lems that require court action in rural and 
urban areas. 

33. That standards be developed for juve- 
nile services in police departments. 


34. That the 


functions of social agencies, police, courts, 


preventive and treatment 
institutions, and after-care agencies be co- 


ordinated so as to insure continuity of 


service. 


35. That States and other appropriate pub- 
lic bodies establish and enforce standards 
covering the employment of youth in all 
occupations, such standards to include min- 
imum age and wages, as well as hours of 
work, night work, protection from hazard- 
ous occupations, and provisions for work- 
men’s compensation; and that, under these 
conditions, employers, in cooperation with 
labor, be urged to provide appropriate 
work experience for youth on a part-time 


basis. 


36. That one department in each State gov- 
ernment, whether it be welfare, health, or 
education, working in close conjunction 
with the other departments concerned, set 
up all-inclusive minimum standards for all 
centers, schools, and 


day-care nursery 


kindergartens. 

37. That appropriate public bodies estab- 
lish minimum standards for licensing or 
authorization with respect to plant, pro- 
gram, and staff, for all child care and pre- 


school groups. 


38. That a continuous program of educa- 
tion regarding the role of social service in 
adoption be carried on for the general 
public and for the professions involved, to 
that effective 
achieved for the protection of the adopted 


the end safeguards be 
child, his natural parents, and his adop- 
tive parents; that existing legislation be 
strengthened and, if need be, new legisla- 
tion enacted to assure such protection; and 


that qualified adoption agencies, local and 





State-wide, voluntary and _ public, be 
strengthened and developed to further as. 
sure such protection. 

39. That appropriate public bodies set 
minimum standards for agencies and insti- 
tutions providing foster care for children, 
whether foster-day care or full-time care, 
and provide for authorization or licens- 
maintain these 


ing and supervision to 


standards. 

40. That all programs for children and 
youth with handicaps be expanded to pro- 
vide for physical, mental, emotional, and 
occupational needs. 

41. That children of migrant and seasonal 
workers be given all the protections and 
services available to other children, with 
special regard to transportation, housing, 
sanitation, health and educational services, 
social benefits, and protection under labor 
laws. 

Furthering healthy personality devel- 
opment in relation to the influence of 
certain social and economic forces 
42. That all groups concerned develop and 
maintain programs for protecting the 
healthy personality of children living under 
the stress of defense preparation. 

43. That the sacrifices demanded in the 
present emergency be shared by all individ- 
uals and groups in the population and that 
the services of men with physical and other 
disabilities be utilized in some capacity with- 


out the use of categories, such as 4-F. 


The number of children and youth in school 


is greater than ever 


By 1960 enrollments will be up 8 million more 
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14. That more and better educational and 
recreational opportunities be made available 
for young adults in civilian and military 
life 

15. That schools, labor, industry, and other 
community agencies and the military serv- 
ices improve and expand their personnel, 
evaluation, placement, vocational guidance 
and counseling activities to serve the inter- 
ests of young people and to promote the 
over-all development and efficient utilization 


of our human resources. 


16. That adequate allowances be provided 


for wives and children of servicemen. 


17. That the participation of children and 
youth in community activities during times 
of stress be in accordance with their stage of 
development and designed to minimize their 


anxieties. 


18. That governmental and voluntary agen- 
cies work to meet the needs of the wives and 
children of personnel in the armed forces 
moving to new communities in order to 
insure their absorption into community life 
and to provide adequate housing, health, 
spiritual 


educational. recreational, and 


services to meet their needs. 


19. That specific efforts be made to bring 
lower income groups up to a higher income 
level and to increase their real income by 
providing a greater variety of community 
services; such expansion of services to in- 
clude children in all the States and Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia. 


50. That there be authoritative explora 

of methods of improving the economic situ 
ation of children in families with inadequate 
incomes, with particular attention to family 
allowances, tax exemptions for children, 


and expenses of working mothers. 


51. That the full program recommended by 
the President’s Commission on Civil Rights 
be supported because it represents our faith 
in and practice of democracy, and, further, 
that prompt steps be taken to eliminate all 
types of racial and religious segregation, 
and that this conference through its most 
appropriate channels appeal immediately to 
the Federal Government to abolish segre- 
gation in the Nation’s capital, making 
Washington an example to the world of a 
truly working democracy without discrimi- 
natory practice on the basis of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. 

52. That to insure the welfare of all chil 
dren the following specific measures be 
taken to provide a well-rounded compre- 
hensive housing and community develop- 
ment program: 

should be 


placed on maintaining standards adequate 


(a) Maximum emphasis 
for health, comfort, and decency in both 
private and public housing. 

(b) The construction of 810,000 low- 
rent public housing units should proceed 
at full speed in order to provide much- 
needed housing for low-income families 
now living in slums. 

: housing 


(c) A cooperative program 


Despite increasing enrollments, there are still millions of 


children and youth not enrolled in school 
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Age 14-17 


hould be developed, specifically geared to 
eet the needs of middle-income families 


who are ineligible for public housing. 
(d) Our national housing program 


should meet the requirements of families 
not only in every income group, but also in 
every type of community, rural and urban, 
and of every size from the largest to the 
smallest. 

(e) The slum-clearance and urban-de- 
velopment and redevelopment program, 
now getting under way with Federal assist- 
ance, should be supported as an integral 
part of over-all community planning. 

(f) Adequate housing for families of de- . 
fense workers of middle and lower income 
should be regarded as an essential criterion 
in providing defense housing facilities in a 
period of mobilization. 


53. That development of new housing facili- 
ties give special attention to health, recrea- 
tion, and social needs; and, to the extent that 
private industry does not provide suitable 
housing for low-income families, such hous- 
ing continue to be developed by govern- 
mental agencies. 

54. That, in view of television’s unprece- 
dented growth and its potential as a medium 
for mass education, the television industry 
and all educational, health, and social agen- 
cies seeking to use this medium accept their 
great social responsibility, and further, that 
this principle apply also to the other media 
of mass communication. 


55. That the Federal Communications Com- 
mission reserve television channels for non- 
commercial educational television stations 
so that some part of the limited number of 
frequencies to be allocated by the Commis- 
sion may be reserved for educational uses 
and purposes which contribute to healthy 
personality development. 


Furthering healthy personality by 
mobilizing citizens for the improve- 
ment of conditions affecting children 
and youth 

56. That community groups and community 
leaders reexamine their attitudes and pro- 
cedures in the light of this conference, and 
make appropriate adaptations and changes. 


57. That in order to insure proper assess- 
ment, creative planning, and appropriate ac- 
tion with respect to meeting the needs of 
children and youth, communities undertake 
the following tasks on a continuing basis: 
(a) Developing broad community in- 


terests. 











(b) Obtaining the broadest possible com- 
munity sponsorship. 

(c) Obtaining where necessary technical 
assistance in planning and carrying out the 
program. 

(d) Initiating or organizing studies and 
gathering facts that are focused on specific 
problems according to priorities. 

(e) Interpreting the facts, and informing 

the community as to their significance. 
And that since goals and methods are closely 
intertwined, in undertaking those tasks the 
methods used be based on the following 
principles: 

(a) People as individuals and as groups 
should be helped to help themselves; pro- 
fessional workers should find their role in 
giving this kind of help. 

(b) Differences and stresses that may be 
present should be recognized and utilized 
positively. 

(c) Broad-based participation of all 
groups without discrimination as to age, 
sex, race, creed, national origin, or eco- 
nomic level should be developed. 

(d) Fact finding should be used as a 
part of a total educational process. 

(e) Channels of communication between 
individuals and groups should be provided 
for the purpose not only of furthering com- 
mon social objectives but also of improving 
relations between groups. 

(f) Since the community is served by 
both public and private agencies, which 
have a common concern for meeting the 
needs of children and youth, the endeavors 
of both should be utilized in planning, as- 
sessment, and financing. 

58. That the citizens of every community 
accept responsibility for providing and 
maintaining adequate programs and facili- 
ties with professional personnel for educa- 
tion. health. and social services. and that. 
in the development of such programs, full 
and appropriate use be made of all volun- 
tary and public resources. 

59. That participation in planning in the 
community begin in the schools and in other 
institutions, in order that children, youth, 
and adults learn the importance of volun- 
tary participation and responsibility for 
community leadership. 

60. That all interested groups work in part- 
nership to recruit, train, and use volunteer 


with 


leaders for community programs, 


special attention to using young people in 
appropriate ways. 
61. That, participation is 


since citizen 


essential for effective community services 
for children and youth, citizen advisory 
boards and similar groups representative of 
the community, when not already provided, 
be established for public as well as private 
services, and that every effort be made to 
enable and secure participation by a cross 
section of the citizenry; and further that 
educational institutions and other groups 
emphasize the importance of participation 
by volunteers as a basic factor in citizen 
responsibility. 

62. That communities foster cooperative 
community bodies representative of all com- 
munity interests to study and advance bet- 
ter conditions and opportunities for young 
workers. 

63. That citizens be encouraged to support 
adequate appropriations and qualified staff 
to administer and enforce basic legislative 
standards of States. and Territories. and 
other appropriate public bodies, covering 
the employment of youth. 

64. That, recognizing that youth has rights 
and responsibilities for better community 
living, progressive opportunities be pro- 
vided for young people to participate vitally 
in community activities and planning in 
order that they may have early preparation 
and experience for leadership and com- 
munity service; and further, that the profes- 
sional workers accept their responsibilities 
to stimulate the community to see that these 


opportunities are provided for youth. 





65. That youth representatives be placed on 
community boards of various agencies, in 
that 
planning, developmental, and operational 


order they may participate in the 


phases of the total community programs. 
66. That, in recognition of the importance 
of cooperative work in behalf of children 
and youth among the governments and 
peoples of the world, full support be given 
to voluntary efforts and governmental pro- 
grams of an international character. 

67. That immediate, vigorous, and con- 
tinuing work be undertaken to provide for 
the organization and financing of national, 
State, and local programs which would put 
into 


the Conference recommendations 


action. 


HEALTHY PERSONALITIES 


(Continued from page 86) 
and child rearer. One root may go back 
to rivalry with brother or antagonism to 
mother in early childhood. Another fac- 
tor may be that most of our schools from 
kindergarten through college focus so 
largely on the world outside the home— 
commerce, science, technology, the arts, 
communication, politics—that it is difficult 
for a girl not to get the idea that the only 
contribution the world respects is in these 


fields. 


lects, out of all proportion, the importance 


For boys, too, our education neg- 


and the satisfaction of human relations. of 


family living, of rearing fine children. In- 


The demand for teachers is going to skyrocket as school 
enrollments swell in the years ahead 


a) 


By 1960 we will need over a quarter million more teachers than we have now 
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cidentallvy. this failure of schools to sensitize 
mel human feelings impairs the effec- 
tiveness and happiness of men in their roles 
as ers. doctors. factory workers, and 
husbands. as well as in their roles as fathers. 

H we. with all our proud inventiveness 
in taking some of the drudgery out of house- 


work and child care. ignored the emotional 
aspects of the problem and left even the 
of mothers feeling somewhat 


most ving 


anchored. isolated, and bored when there is 
a voung child to keep her at home? In pic- 
tures in the “National Geographic Maga- 
zine” and in Margaret Mead’s motion pic- 
tures the mothers are sitting around in a 
clearing between their huts enjoying each 
other’s company while they weave, cook, and 
watch the children. Can’t we try the same 
idea with a glamorized community center, 
right in the midst of a shopping district, 
where children are welcome and there are 
nursery-school teachers to help, where moth- 
ers can spend a couple of hours gossiping, 
sewing, modeling clay, watching a style 
show or an educational motion picture? 

In conclusion. | would emphasize that 
though our knowledge is incomplete in most 
aspects of personality development, there is 
plenty of knowledge to do an infinitely bet- 
ter job than is being done today. The 
most obvious and immediate needs, to my 
mind, are to provide more and earlier help 
for emotionally neglected children, and to 
improve our schools. I think the most 


fundamental question is: Why are so many 


parents unable to enyoy tne in 
We know what some of the auses art 
individuals and that individual psycho 


therapy can be effective im certain cases 
But we have not studied the problem from 
a broad public health point of view and we 
have not begun to think of broad solutions. 
One of the investigations will be to see what 
educational methods. from nursery school 
through college, can do to keep alive the 
delight in children which is usually present 
in childhood, and to bring the boy and 
girl to adulthood with the feeling that there 
is no more important, honorable, and soul- 
satisfying job than having and caring for 


children. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC INFLUENCES 


(Continued from page 87) 

after the nursing period. Therefore, when 
the supply is plentiful, they eat as much as 
they can hold, They “pack food away in 
themselves as a protection against the short- 
age which will develop before the next pay 
day. They wish to get fat, for they regard 
fat as a protection against tuberculosis and 
physical weakness. Basically, the origin 
of this attitude toward eating is their deep 
fear of starvation. 

Just as slum people have painful anxiety- 
ridden associations with food, so they have 
with shelter, sleep, and darkness. To this 
list must be added the fear of being inade- 
quately clothed in winter. 


Thus, lower-class people look upon life as 


People are getting more schooling 


Today’s young adults have had 4 years more schooling than the preceding generation 
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urrent series of depressions and peaks, 
evard to the gratification of their basic 
In their lives, it is all or nothing, 

or next-to-nothing 
It would be more rational if they saved 


and budgeted their money but human beings 


are not rational. They are what their cul- 
ture teaches them to be. ‘“*Man is a reason- 
ing, but not a reasonable animal.” Lower- 


class people cannot learn middle-class fore- 
sight and moderation unless they can par- 
ticipate socially with middle-class people, 
whom they may learn to imitate. So far, 
the public school is our only chance to teach 
lower-class people the middle-class motiva- 
tional pattern. But the schools do not yet 
understand how to reward lower-class 
pupils. 

I should like to point out that socio-eco- 
nomic factors influence the school’s diag- 
nosis of a child's intelligence. According 
to the present “standard” intelligence tests, 
lower-class children at ages 6 to 10 have an 
average I. Q. which is 8 to 12 points beneath 
the average I. Q. of the higher socio-eco- 
nomic group. For children of age 14, the 
present tests define the average I. Q. of the 
lowest socio-economic group as being 20 to 
23 I. Q. points beneath that of the higher 
occupational groups. 

In the same way, the present tests define 
rural children, on the average, as much less 
intelligent than urban children; southern 
white children as much less intelligent than 
northern white children, and so on. There 
is now clear, scientific evidence, however. 
that these tests use chiefly problems which 
are far more frequently met in urban middle- 
class culture. 

When one controls the socio-economic 
cultural factors in a test, one finds sound 
statistical evidence that the average real in- 
tellectual ability (or what Binet called “ca- 
pacity” as contrasted to “information”’) is 
in general at the same level for all socio- 
economic groups. Yet, in our public 
schools, we find the lower socio-economic 
groups—-whether they are native white, 
colored, or foreign-born—segregated into 
so-called “slow” groups, and given inferior 
equipment and curricula, and taught by 
overloaded teachers. What could one logi- 
cally expect, as a result, except that they 
would have low achievement? 

It is easy in the years of childhood to 
cripple human ambition and ability. There 
is now scientific evidence that the children 
of families in the lower socio-economic 


croup have a great fund of ability, and 
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many new abilities, not recognized or de- 
veloped by the schools. 

We are faced by increasing economic 
competition, and by tremendous demands 
for defense. We shall need in the next 
decade a vast increase in the number of 
skilled, white-collar 
workers. . . . 

How are we going to increase the pro- 
portion of our population which has skill? 


semiskilled, and 


“... WHILE other men plot success, you 
plot a world in which children may live the 
creative life. While nations prepare for war, 
you prepare for children’s peace. While 
other adults are selfish, you surrender time 
and thought for childhood’s sake. You are 
a parent of hope, a sign of new courage. 
You are like the orchestra leader in Europe 
who was told to forget the coming concert 
because the Nazis were at the gates. His 
answer was right: ‘If we must die, let us 
die to great music.’ If our age must meet 
the judgment of God on long selfishness, 
let the judgment find us planning for chil- 
dren. The judgment could not find us busy 
at any much better task. Perhaps God, hear- 
ing that music, may say: ‘Even yet they 
may prove worthy of My patience shown 
to them on a far-off-hill.. Who knows?— 
this Conference may thus be the music that 
shall save our world.”—Rev. George A. 
Butterick, D. D., LL. D., Pastor, Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, 


N. Y. 


“If we are to make substantial advances 
in application in the next decade, we must 
work consciously and assiduously to develop 
the following: 

“1. A scientific attitude of mind; not an 
ordinary open mind, but a searching one; 
not just an inquiring mind, but a mind and 
a heart that have what Einstein has called 
‘a passion for comprehension’; a mind that 
does not reject simply because it does not 
know, which does not let bias rule, nor 
allow insistence on one point of view to 
have sway.”—Leonard W. Mayo, Chair- 


4 


Only by recruiting more children who are 
That is an urgent national 
requirement. It means that the schools 
must discover and train effectively many 
more of the able children from the lower 


poor but smart. 


socio-economic groups. . 

To effect this recruiting in the past, the 
United States has attempted to maintain a 
“democratic ladder,” to make it possible for 
those who were poor, but able, to have a 


man, Executive Committee, Director, Asso- 
ciation for the Aid of Crippled Children, 
Vew York, | a x 


. . The young should be made fully 
aware of the peril to freedom of choice in a 
free society; perils both at home and 
abroad. They should be made to under- 
stand what a comparatively new thing free- 
dom of choice is in the world; how it is like 
a sudden flash of light against the night sky 
of a long succession of civilizations that 
have condemned the individual to one con- 
dition of life or another on the basis of his 
birth or color or economic conditioning. 
Only with complete honesty and candor will 
we bring our young people to a realization 
that they are not the indifferent and priv- 
ileged inheritors of two thousand years of 
struggle for freedom. Only with courage, 
imagination, and understanding can we 
bring them to accept true responsibility 
growing out of individual choice and to 
continue to carry on what is a desperate 
struggle to hold the bastion so narrowly won 
in the past.”—Marquis Childs, United 


Features Syndicate. 


“We believe that we should be permitted to 
grow at our own pace, but not alone. When 
we have the opportunity to work with adults 
and gain confidence, we have a better 
chance to grow into maturity easily and 
gracefully. Some relatives and friends 
often ridicule a young person because he 
does not meet their own set of standards. 





fair chance to rise, and to share in the ad- 
vantages of our society. To the extent that 
the democratic ladder is open—and it has 
not been open for all groups. I do 
not need to remind you, it has served 
to keep a “way up” open for those who 
learned new difficult skills, and worked 
hard. The “democratic ladder” is our 
system for decruiting ability and ambi- 


tion. . 


+ 


: From Conference Statements and Reports f 


x} 


Some expect youth to finish school at u 
certain age or have a job or marry at the 
age they think proper. They overlook the 
fact that because youth must set his own 
pace, he should not be subject to ridicule. 
But others realize the difficulties and fears 
of growing up and try to prepare us for it. 

“Although we must be prepared to step 
into an adult role, it must be by a gradual 
process.” —Report of the Advisory Council 


on Youth Participation. 


“The total number of people engaged in 
working on the total range of problems in 
the field of youth development is large, 
though probably not as large as it ought 
te: Ri«» - 

“Those who have developed the field up 
to its present form can record certain posi- 
tive accomplishments. 

“First, they have developed lines of com- 
munication by which professional leaders 
can exchange information and opinion 
without regard to administrative, political, 
or legislative controls. 

“Second, they have provided points of 
concentration on various aspects of the well- 
being of the individual child, and have thus 
far been able to influence both public opin- 
ion and public law. 

“Third, they have become indispensa- 
ble interpreters of public policy in the 
community. 

“Fourth, they are the major force in our 
society for inducing citizens to work volun- 
tarily for the common good. 

“Fifth, they have traditionally taken the 
initiative in leading youth to work toward 
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self-improvement and service to their fellow- 
men.” —Report of the Advisory Council on 
Participation of National Organizations. 


“Farly in its history, the Federal Govern- 
ment gave public lands to the States for the 
support of the common schools, colleges, 
and universities. It shares in the research 
essential to the development of education 
and gives advisory service on elementary, 
secondary, and higher education, and in 
parent education and other phases of adult 
education affecting children and youth. It 
provides financial assistance for educational 
programs such as vocational education, col- 
lege education in agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, and extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics, and contrib- 
utes toward the professionad education of 
workers needed under certain State and 
local programs in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment participates. It has assumed direct 
responsibility for the education of special 
groups, including the education of Ameri- 
can Indian children, a school and college 
for the deaf, a university serving Negroes 
primarily, and training for the Armed 
Forces, the Coast Guard, and the merchant 
It provides educational materials 
It provides advisory 


marine. 
for blind children. 
service on the development of apprentice 
training. —Report of the Advisory Council 
on Federal Government Participation. 


x 


“To the extent that frequency and pointed- 
ness of statement may be criteria, America’s 
number two problem (the first being the 
improvement of home life) is the crisis in 
public education. These indications sup- 
port the often-heard contention that, both 
and negatively, the school is 
second only to the home in influence upon 
the lives of children. Two decades ago, the 
Children’s Charter advocated higher stand- 
ards for all aspects of education. 


positively 


How far have we come as a nation, 
twenty years, toward meeting these objec- 
tives? The State reports imply that in some 
areas, we have done much; in others, we 
have barely scratched the surface. In only 
slightly varying terms, all State committees 
expressed a need for: 

a. Many more opportunities for nursery 
school education and a kindergarten in 
every elementary school. 

b. More and better trained elementary 
teachers; improvement of both pre-service 
and in-service training programs. 

c. Much more emphasis on mental health 
needs and expansion of child study services 
in elementary schools. 

d. More facilities, especially rooms for ele- 
mentary classes. In numerous areas, 
present accommodations should be more 
than doubled in number. 

e. Improved curricula, less attention to 
traditional grade standards, ability read- 
ing groupings within the classroom, etc., 
so as better to serve individual pupils. 

f. Closer relationships between parents, 
teachers and school administrators, with 
more opportunity for joint planning of 
school programs.”—Children and Youth at 
the Midcentury Report on State and Local 
Action. 


a 


“When the fact that all aspects of experience 
are colored by feelings toward persons is 
taken seriously into account, the educator’s 
now basic principle that one ‘learns by 
doing’ taken boldly, requires modification. 
That one does not learn to do by reading 
about, or memorizing about, or reciting 
about, still stands, and that one cannot learn 
to do without doing. But it would still 
appear that, in certain circumstances, one 
may do and still not learn to do, or not 
learn with full effectiveness, and that this 
may, more frequently than one might think, 
be due to the color of feelings for and 
against persons that tend to permeate all 
things, events, and undertakings.”—Chil- 


and Youth at the Midcentury Fact 
g Report. 


“Recently a question has been raised con- 
cerning the effects upon children of constant 
and intensive use of evaiuation in relatior 
to all phases and aspects of school experi- 
ence. Whereas the intention is to evaluate 
what is done in the school, the outcomes 
appraised lie in the behavior of the pupil. 
\ccording to this point of view, he is there- 
fore likely to feel himself under constant 
scrutiny, which to him may seem more unre- 
lenting and critical than enlightening and 
helpful. 
he participates in the appraisal, he asks 
himself how he is doing, so to say, more fre- 
quently and persistently than is perhaps 
healthy. In addition, his teacher may some- 
times come to feel himself more threatened 
than guided, with inevitable repercussions 
on him. This may all be particularly bad 
for the child who comes from a home where 
parents are preoccupied with the signif- 
icance of his every move.”—Children and 
Youth at the Midcentury Fact Finding 
Report. 


Even when, as is ever more usual, 


a 
“In effect, the whole of school organization 
is involved in providing the kind of atmos- 
phere in which good human relations 
flourish. Teachers subject to the indigni- 
ties of authoritarian administration and the 
harassments of unrealistic levels of attain- 
ment to which every child must be pushed, 
inadequate materials and equipment, too 
many petty clerical details, and the like are 
scarcely in an appropriate frame of mind 
for sensitive responsiveness. In such cir- 
cumstances as these, pupils inevitably suffer 
from mounting irritabilities. Fortunately, 
more and more administrators over the 
country are devoting their best thought and 
the largest part of their energies to making 
their schools happy places in which to 
live.”—Children and Youth at the Midcen- 
tury Fact Finding Report. 
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“For Follow-up Programs 


Whereas the President of the United States 
White House 
“ways to help 


our children and young people become 


who called this Midcentury 
Conference, has stated that 


mentally and morally stronger” and develop 
into the “self-reliant individuals” which are 
the strength of our democracy, are ““essen- 
tial for the progress of mankind” and the 
own liberty as a 


preservation of “our 


nation,” and 


Whereas the President has stated that “in 
the days ahead—we will have to make spe- 
cial efforts to see that children get a fair 
chance at the right start in life’ and has 
asked this Conference to proceed immedi- 
ately toward such goals, and 


Whereas over 100,000 citizens in all States 
and Territories have studied ways of im- 
proving the well-being of children in their 
own communities, and 


Whereas this White House Conference has 
so dramatically demonstrated the pressing 
need for the better application of that which 
we know and that which we assume to be 
good as well as the importance of filling by 
further research the wide gaps in our know]- 
edge of human and social behavior, and 


Whereas the follow-iip on the recommenda- 
tions and implications of the findings of the 
Midcentury White House Conference de- 
pend upon the fullest partnership of volun- 
tary and official effort, and 


Whereas this White House Conference has 
demonstrated the need for more effective 
communication between the national. State. 
and local levels. and 

Whereas there is need to establish a conti- 
nuity of effort in follow-up, and 

Whereas the National of the 


White House Conference, its advisory coun- 


Committee 


cils, and delegates in attendance at the De- 
cember meetings have recommended that 
machinery be authorized to implement 
follow-up, 

Be it resolved, That this conference recom- 
mends approval of the following principles 


in effecting appropriate action in follow-up: 

|. That the chief operating groups upon 
the 
should fall will be existing organizations 


which responsibility for follow-up 
national, State, and local. 

2. That the chief purposes of the follow- 
up effort should be to disseminate the find- 
ings of the Conference, stimulate action on 
its recommendations, and promote research 
designed to fill the gaps in knowledge which 
the Conference has brought to light. 

3. That the participation of youth and 
the 
strated in this Conference should be main- 


interdisciplinary approach demon- 
tained and further developed. 

4. That a national committee should be 
as an advisory and consultative 


should 


formed 


group. Such a committee work 






through all the groups which have a pri- 
mary concern for the well-being of the 
It should be 


citizens asked to 


Nation’s children and youth. 
made up of individual 
serve in their own right rather than as rep- 
resentatives of organizations or interests 
and determine its own methods of financing. 
> That provision for continuity should 
be implemented by 
(a) including on this new committee 

of the 


present advisory councils wishing to par- 





















five selected members from each 
ticipate in follow-up, members from the 
presently organized national committee and 


members at large, and 


(b) providing for State and _ local 
follow-up organization. 


6. That should be 


effected by this national committee through 


ongoing activities 
an advisory council for participation of 
national organizations and an advisory 
council for State and local action and 
through such technical committees as may 
be indicated and that the committee should | 
provide for appropriate cooperation with 
governmental groups at all levels. 

7. That the national committee here pro- 
posed should of necessity be allowed dis- 
cretion, within the framework of the pur- 
poses herein set forth, to make such changes 
of the ob- 


jectives of the Midcentury White House 


as will assure the attainment 


Conference. 
8. That authority 


follow-up program should be given to the 


for setting up this 


National 
White House Conference. 


Committee of the Midcentury 





Consensus 


expression of its unity of purpose: 





w Recognizing that this is a time of crisis, posing the very 


tions embodied in the recommendations and to declare 
the spirit in which the recommendations will be interpreted 
and followed, the Conference adopted the following state- 


ments as representing a consensus of the group and an 


1. The full development of the whole child is the basic phi- 


losophy and ultimate aim of all recommendations. 
2. All services, programs, and facilities for children and 
young people should be provided without discrimination 


as to race, creed, color, or national origin. 


3. Continuing emphasis on research and its application 


is essential. 


4. Qualified personnel is needed in sufficient number to 


issue of survival, and desiring to summarize the aspira- 


gram. 


staff services and programs for children and youth. 
5. Youth should be included as full participants in all 
appropriate community activities. 


6. Effective partnership between voluntary and govern- 


mental agencies is needed in the furtherance of this pro- 


7. Effective teamwork by the professions is essential to 


the development of the healthy personality. 

eo F ee a eh Oe ae 

8. Full participation of all citizens is necessary in pro- 
viding and sustaining all programs and services recom- 


mended by this Conference. 
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